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SINCE SPUTNIK—A PROFILE OF PROGRESS 


"Citizens for the first time are really taking a basic interest in the schools." 





This comment typifies answers to a poll on the net results of post-Sputnik agita- 
tion over American public schools. The poll, made of 40 superintendents, 20 in cities 
with populations of over 100,000 and 20 of suburban schools, was made by Neal Gross, 
professor of education at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Mr. Gross at- 
tempted to assess school improvement in the two and a half years since the first Rus- 
sian missile went into orbit and to spotlight today's heaviest pressures on schools 
and their administrations. He reported his findings in a speech last week in Atlantic 
City before the American Assn. for Public Opinion Research. 





"Without doubt, the single greatest demand to which schools are being subjected is 
to ‘hold the line’ on costs," Prof. Gross says. Eighty-five percent of city super- 
intendents and 55 percent of suburban listed this as their "number one problem." 





Pressure groups working against increased public school expenditures were lined up 
by the city and suburban superintendents in somewhat different order. Administrators 
from both kinds of school systems, however, included the following in their listing 





of hold-the-line groups: taxpayers’ associations, local chambers of commerce, paro- 
chial or private school groups, older citizens, and the press. 


Stronger programs for academically talented and culturally deprived students re- 
ceived a vote from 85 percent of city superintendents as a major post-Sputnik result. 
In suburbs, 75 percent reported emphasis on aid for the gifted and 85 percent, emphasis 
on "academic" subjects. Slow learners got short shrift in suburban schools, and only 


15 percent of city schools have experienced pressure for greater help for the "average" 
student. 





The problem of preparing students for college, listed by 80 percent of suburban 
superintendents and 30 percent of city superintendents, is given a special twist today 
because parents want their children to go to only certain colleges. Many parents be- 
gin to raise the question while their children are in junior high school, according to 
Prof. Gross. "And, when their children cannot get admitted to one of the better col- 
leges, the schools--rather than the child or his parents--are usually viewed as at fault." 





A consensus of all the superintendents was that criticisms of the schools now are 
more rational and less emotional. "A Conant rather than a Rickover orientation ap- 
pears to be the dominant public mood at the present time," concludes Prof. Gross. 





-—— STUDENT OVERSEAS TRAVEL AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


Next to housewives, students make up the fastest-growing group of Americans 
traveling abroad. According to the American Express travel survey for May, some 
80,000 expect to go abroad this year, an all-time high. The mass movement starts 
in June, with Europe the main objective although Latin America and the Pacific 
are increasingly popular. Biggest news in the travel picture is the number of 
trips scheduled into Russia. Hundreds will travel by air but more than 10,000 
will travel on chartered ships. 
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r— COOPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION PROJECT LOOKS TO COOPERATIVE SAVINGS 


A cooperative school building project for secondary schools by six widely dif- 
erent school districts--five in Ohio and one in West Virginia--and Ohio State 
University will use construction ideas to fit experiments in teaching and learn- 
ing and at the same time, it is hoped, effect economies in building costs. 





Aided by a grant from Educational Facilities Laboratories, the project will 
call on curriculum specialists to help plan classrooms. Educational specifi- 
cations should be completed by Oct. 15. A similar cooperative planning program 
for elementary schools will be tackled in the near future. 














THE ROBOTS ARE STILL ONE STEP AHEAD 


If you've had to fight all the way to manage it, but you stuck to it, and now you've 
got it, and next fall your school starts a course in Russian--don't let this discourage 
you. But news columns this week carried a story about a machine that translates Rus- 
sian into English at about 40 words a minute. The machine, which has been busy trans- 
lating from Pravda, has been developed by United States scientists and engineers. 

Thus far it does an admittedly crude job but it is expected that modifications in the 
future will enable it to translate more than 2400 Russian words per minute with greater 
precision and better grammar than it does now at the slower rate. 





And a new data processing center, dedicated last week in Washington, is expected to 
cut down this city's mountain of paper work to something less than foothill size. 
T. A. Smith, executive vice-president of RCA Industrial Electronic Products, predicts: 
"A pile of paper work the size of the Washington Monument, with each invoice containing 
10 items, could be recorded on magnetic reels, 10 inches in diameter, that would form 
a pile only 6 feet high. The data in it could be processed by the 501 (an RCA elec- 
tronic system) for cost distribution analysis in 5 hours and 23 minutes." 





Turning from sizes and shapes to color, a new "teaching machine on paper" has been 
introduced by Alexander Schure, president of the New York Institute of Technology. 
The machine, called an Autotutor, does everything a teaching machine can do, according 
to its inventor, and provides special automatic prompting and scoring devices. Stu- 
dents using the Autotutor give their answers to each question by daubing water on one 
of a series of dotted circles on a special sheet keyed to the study material. If the 
answer is correct, the circle turns green and the student goes on to the next question. 
If the circle turns red, he knows his answer is wrong. He then turns to further study 
material suggested by a reference number printed below his answer choice. 


ATLANTA SCHOOLS GET “A LAST CHANCE” 


Terming it "a last chance that this court can give to the legislature and people of 
Georgia to avoid what may come," Federal Judge John A. Hooper delayed desegregation in 
Atlanta until 1961. This will give the next legislature an opportunity to act on the 
judge's recommendations to (a) vote a pupil-placement act similar to provisions in a 
desegregation proposal submitted to the court by the Atlanta Board of Education; (b) 
pass a local-option measure giving Atlantans the right to vote on whether they want to 
abolish public education rather than have desegregation. 











In_ an informal statement, the judge said public hearings leading to a recent legis- 
lative study committee report indicated a shift in sentiment toward accepting some de- 
segregation in order to keep schools open. In the delay order, the judge provided 
that the school board's grade-a-year plan take effect in the llth and 12th grades next 
year, thus completing the plan on the same date as if it had gone into effect in the 


fall of this year. An appeal by lawyers for the plaintiffs is expected to be filed in 
the near future. 





PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
May 19, 1960 


Spotlight for Teen-Age Speedsters 


A tough traffic-court lecture for parents and teen-age boys is handed out by 
Edward R. Sammis in next weekend's Family Weekly, a syndicated newspaper supplement. 
Giving the harsh facts about fatal accident rates for "under-25 single males" (twice 
as high as their elders), he asks "Why Are Our Sons Such Bad Drivers?" To shake up 
indifferent Dads, he lists the pocketbook penalties. Insurance premiums are huge, 
and coverage is limited; a big court judgment can mean family financial ruin. Laws 
are still too lax, he says, so parents must enforce their own--insist on driver train- 
ing, withhold use of the family car for infractions, crack down on drinking. Article's 
aimed at the boys, too (good grist for a Dad's night safety forum). 

(May 29 Family Weekly, in newspapers that day only) 











Safety Measures Against Molesters 


Protection of children against sex offenders can be planned on a city-wide scale, 
as a public affairs feature proves in the new Ladies’ Home Journal. It's headlined: 
"Public Schools in Abilene, Texas, Set Up Roadblocks for Molesters of Children." It's 
the story of how the Junior League in 1957-58 won approval of city and civic officials 
for film showings to elementary and junior high pupils. Now the "Child Protection 
Film Project" is a permanent program, complete with posters, printed folders, and an- 
nual televising. Police wholeheartedly favor it. LHJ notes other programs under way, 
and lists available material for schools. 











Over 155,000 girls this summer will do just what Kalamazoo's Susie Smith is pic- 
tured doing in another Journal feature, "I had the time of my life at Girl Scout camp." 
It follows her through two weeks of typical Scout camp activity, a detailed preview 
for mothers who are considering sending their girls to camp. 


(June Ladies' Home Journal, on sale May 24) 





Gov. Williams on College News Conference 





il A gubernatorial interview that may interest educators is etites up on Sunday. 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan will face student reporters on "College News 
Conference." Main topic will of course be politics, but collegians are sure to quiz 

him on how Michigan's fiscal troubles will affect the state colleges and the state 
aid to schools. (Sunday, May 22, 1 p.m., E.D.T., ABC-TV) 


Fare for the Liszt-less Child 


Music hath charms for even the most indifferent youngsters if parents take the 
right approach, says the new House Beautiful. "How To Interest Your Child in Good 
Music" outlines a consistent, soft-sell strategy. It involves giving a child a simple 
record player of his own, besides playing music on the family phonograph. There's an 
excellent double discography of records for kids to play themselves, and others for 
parents to play within their earshot while the children are doing other things. 

Family music-making is advocated too, especially singing. 
(June House Beautiful, on sale May 24) 
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The Powerful Professor G. 


A teacher who makes Senators quail and Wall Street quiver is limned in Esquire's 
absorbing article, "How To Win Enemies and Influence." The man is the Harvard econ- 
omics professor who won't stay in his ivory tower--John Kenneth Galbraith, author of 
The Affluent Society. Story of his progress through government and academic avenues 
is full of his pungent observations (such as the idea that professors should receive 
depletion allowances like oilmen, for draining off of intellectual capital). 





ian sittin 





Another Esquire interview is more of a shocker--a group photo-story of a Brooklyn 
gang, with text by an author some consider an adult delinquent, Norman Mailer. "Brook- 
lyn Minority Report" isn't pretty, but has sharp insights. One: that slum housing, 
broken homes, poverty aren't main problem for these hoods. "They suffer from only one 
disease, the national disease--boredom." (June Esquire, on sale today) 


Boy Doing a Man's Job 


A more wholesome teen-ager gets the spotlight in Coronet's "Small-Fry Skipper." 
Subject of the picture-story is 16-year-old Brodie Hasty of Charlotte, N.C. A pint- q 
sized baseball whiz, he's given up an All-Star team position to become coach for a 
Little League team of younger boys. Photos show him operating like a Jr. Stengel. 
(June Coronet, on sale May 26) 





The New Teachers Pro Tem 


An enriching addition to colleges is hailed in a Nation article, "Artists in 
Residence: New Man on the Campus." By Warren S. Smith, it notes the growing trend 
toward inviting major painters, poets, musicians, 2tc., to live and work on a campus. 
Often they spend only small percentage of time in class, the rest in creative work 
and informal contacts with students--a welcome stimulus for both sides. & ( 
(May 21 The Nation, on sale now) 








Translation, Please 





The way we teach English in the public schools interests columnist Dorothy 
Barclay in Sunday's New York Times Magazine. "That Foreign Language, English" dis- 
cusses the usual classroom methods of learning grammar and usage, and contrasts it 
with the armed forces technique for teaching foreign languages to troops. The 
column quotes and recommends the NEA publication, English for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. (May 22 New York Times Magazine, on sale in many large cities) 














At Press Time 





A bow to businesses in Sunday's This Week magazine lauds corporate contributions 
for civic improvement--aid for new schools, libraries, museums, etc. Title is "U.S. 
Businesses Are Building a Better America.". A dividend for flattery for your year-end 
thank-you's to local industry. (May 22 This Week, on sale that day only) 


The Listening Post: Newspaper Comment and Opinion 


"In this time of great reliance on technical skills, the educational qualifica- 
tions of a job applicant are all-important. The high school youth who is financially 
able to go to college, and deliberately passes up the opportunity, may regret it in 
vain the rest of his life."--Editorial, The (Portland) Oregonian. 
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DRURY COLLEGE DEDICATES A NEW KIND OF BUSINESS SCHOOL 


The mid-twentieth century has almost forgotten Horatio Alger, who rose from humble 
circumstances to a position of wealth and honor. But the story-book hero came to life 
again earlier this month when Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the board, Ford Motor 
Company, returned to his alma mater, Drury College of Springfield, Mo., to participate 
in dedication ceremonies of the Breech School of Business Administration. 





That the $600,000 school exists is largely due to the generosity of Mr. Breech, who 
something more than 40 years ago was a self-confessed "young man going no place in 
particular." Then a recent high school graduate, he worked with his father, a former 
blacksmith selling the new motor cars in Lebanon, Mo. 





At that moment in Breech's life, L.P. Meador, professor of 
history at Drury, visited Lebanon, urged the young man to go to 
Drury, and offered him a tuition scholarship. They sat down on 
the curb in front of the shop to talk it over. Breech entered 
Drury that fall. 





His years at Drury, he says, broadened his outlook and gave 
him a thirst for greater learning that has been a motivating 
force ever since. But love for the school was not the only rea- 
son for Breech's generosity. He envisioned a new kind of educa- 
tion for industrial leaders. "Preparation for a career in busi- 
ness today," he said in his dedication speech, "requires much 
more than narrow vocational training. It must encompass much of 
the best thinking, past and present, that our system of higher 
education can offer. The complexities of our nation's problems-- 
and the opportunities--demand that we give our young people as broad an educational 
base as possible." 








Ernest R. Breech 


Liberal arts education, he believes, must come first. "The emphasis (should) be on 
learning how to learn and on development of qualities of leadership.... Basic training 
in subjects like political science, psychology, philosophy, languages, and...religion 
can and should improve one's capabilities for leadership not only in his chosen voca- 
tion but in the civic and social responsibilities that must be borne by all good 
citizens." 








Drury College administrators agree. They believe future leaders of an increasingly 
complex business community are best prepared by a skillful blending of business and 
liberal arts training. President James F. Findlay says the new school will provide 
for "concentration in the basic areas of economics and business as part of--not as a 
substitute for--a liberal arts education. Our curriculum is designed to whet the stu- 
dent's appetite with an immediate exposure to the business school, then gradually in- 
troduce him to the broader aspects of business responsibility." 





a@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Just released vital statistics mean continued headaches for school adminis- 
trators. Number of births in 1959 went up, after a slight drop in 1958, to 
4,249,000, and figures from the National, Office of Vital Statistics indicate 
the number of school children will be 10 percent greater in 1965 than now, . . 
Number of June college graduates qualified to teach up 8.3 percent, but gain 
in public school enrollment leaves the teacher supply and demand picture about 
the same. . . American Univ., Washington, D.C., has launched $40 million expan- 
sion campaign. . . Denver high schools next year will use revised grading system 
for advanced placement courses to avoid penalizing bright students doing harder 
work. 








NEWSMAKERS--Walter Piston, one of the 20th century's best known com- 
posers, retires this summer from Harvard Univ., where he has taught 
music for more than 30 years, to devote his full time to composition. 

>> Alan Tower Waterman, director of the National Science Foundation, . 
who last week in a 10th anniversary interview on the foundation's @ 
functions paraphrased Gresham's Law that "bad money drives out good." 

The Waterman version: "Applied research drives out basic." »»> Univ. 

of Tennessee formally inaugurated its 16th president, Andrew D. Holt, 
former university vice-president. Same ceremonies conferred honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree on William G. Carr, executive secretary of NEA, for continuing 
"services to education." »» Roy A. Weston, superintendent of Aberdeen, Idaho, schools 
and a leading educator in the state for almost 40 years, retires July 1. 


























B Ohio voters approved 67.3 percent of 52 bond issues and levies on ballots this 
month but rejected more bond money than they approved. According to the Ohio Educa- 
tion Assn., the result would have been worse for schools had it not been for the new 
majority vote requirement in school bond issues and levies law. Votes on 154 issues 
and levies brought defeat to 45; another 37 would have gone down without the law. 

A 72.5 percent approval was given school levies and here the majority law provision 
brought victory to about 30 levies which otherwise would have been defeated. School 
issues fared the worst in metropolitan areas, only five out of 17 issues being approved. 





B Suburbia is the favorite whipping boy of many of today's sociologists but it got 

a solid boost the other day from someone who knows whereof she speaks. Mrs. James C. 
Parker, president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, told the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers convention: "We hear suburbia ridiculed on 

all sides. But when I see young married people in the suburbs, I see a growing de- 

sire for a more wholesome family life. I believe there's a growing interest every- 
where." Mrs. Parker held up strong family life as the source of the nation's greatness. 





a Some people may still be arguing over whether educational television is here to © 
stay but there's no such argument over TV dinners, at least not in one California 

school district. Youngsters at the Henry C, Hall Elementary School of Larkspur, 

Calif., are served frozen packaged dinners for school lunches. Vaughn D. Seidel, 

Larkspur school district superintendent, says: "We have found the new system pro- 

vides meals as nourishing, as tasty and as economical as the conventional lunchroom 

can."' Lunch programs, he adds, "can produce a lot of headaches when a school has to 
operate and staff a kitchen." 





P Straw-in-the-wind? Dept.: The Idaho State Journal of Pocatello, Idaho, points 
editorially to a "danger signal" in a recent school board election, where a heavy 
vote was turned in by city zones made up largely of older voters. "If the older 
voter is turning out in numbers, it could spell trouble for more than a million dol- 
lars in bond issues that will come up about the first of next year," states the 
paper. '"...This is not meant to point the finger at the older voter. The success 

of past bond issues is ample proof that many of them are aware of what they owe their 
community. This is, instead, a reminder to those who did not vote (in the election) 
that it is the complacent district that finds itself with a defeated bond issue on 
its hands at a time when new facilities are often most badly needed." 
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